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Conservation  of  Children's  Eyesight 

By  Lloyd  B.  Whitman,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors, 
Maryland  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


IN  a  recent  address  Dr.  R.  G.  Armour,  a 
well-known  Canadian  neurologist,  is  re- 
ported to  have  asserted  that  nervous  diseases 
are  very  common  among  school  teachers  be- 
cause of  the  deadly  monotony  of  their  work 
which,  together  with  lack  of  interest  in  life, 
drives  many  of  them  into  nervous  break- 
downs, if  not  to  more  serious  mental  dis- 
orders. This  may  be  the  case  in  provincial 
districts  or  with  reactionary  individuals,  but 
the  teacher  who  today  finds  life  monotonous 
must  be  mentally  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to 
begin  with.  The  possibilities  for  variety  and 
diversion  are  limitless,  at  least  to  those 
socially-minded  or  with  a  bent  for  the  hu- 
manities. 

Never,  however,  in  any  domain  of  en- 
deavor, have  such  responsibilities  been 
thrust  upon  a  special  group  of  individuals 
as  today  confront  the  teachers  in  a  progres- 
sive American  community.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  those  rapid  changes  in  stand- 
ards of  deportment  and  ethics,  as  in  the 
whole  social  fabric  of  modern  youth,  which 
have  shifted  much  of  the  burden  of  crystal- 
lizing character  from  the  home  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  teachers. 


Ask  the  average  physician  whence  the 
parents  of  his  little  patients  first  learn  of 
their  children's  postural  defects,  abnormal 
gaits,  nervous  habits,  vicious  tendencies, 
backwardness,  inferiority  complexes,  early 
coughs,  spinal  curvatures,  deafness,  ocular 
defects,  and  so  on.  The  future  of  our  race 
rests,  to  an  unrecognized  degree,  in  the  hands 
of  these  men  and  women  in  the  schools  who 
have  such  an  amazing  opportunity  for  that 
early  observation  of  juvenile  defects  which 
makes  possible  timely  application  of  correc- 
tive measures.  I  am  more  interested  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  child  hygiene  prob- 
lem, especially  as  it  affects  altruistic  ophthal- 
mological  work,  and  I  believe  the  education 
of  teachers  towards  fuller  participation  in 
our  work  to  be  a  prime  requisite  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  those  splendid  organiza- 
tions, social  as  well  as  scientific,  which  have 
for  their  function  both  the  conservation  of 
efficient  vision  of  this  country's  youth  and 
the  prevention  of  blindjiess.  Moreover,  in 
no  one  phase  of  our  school  teachers'  ac- 
tivities are  the  results  of  their  observations 
and  advisory  reports  more  gratifying  than 
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in  the  detection  of  actual  or  latent  eye 
troubles.  In  my  own  office,  as  well  as  at  the 
clinic,  I  have  often  heard  the  alertness  of  a 
particular  teacher  warmly  commended  by  a 
grateful  parent  whose  child  had  been  steered 
into  greater  ocular,  mental,  and  physical 
well-being  through  the  zeal  and  interest  of 
an  observant  teacher  who  rightly  suspected 
that  the  child's  eyes  were  at  the  root  of  his 
classroom  troubles. 

We  are  now  diagnosing  defective  eyes  in 
much  younger  children  than  was  possible  a 
decade  ago,  largely  because  of  educational 
propaganda  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents.  It  is  true  also  that  our  methods  of 
examination  are  now  more  reliable,  and  that 
the  family  doctor,  as  well  as  the  pediatrician, 
have  come  to  show  less  inclination  to  dismiss 
as  trivial  the  child's  complaints  or  the  some- 
what vague  observations  of  the  mother.  With 
the  exception  of  outspoken  strabismus,  or 
crossed  eyes,  and  myopia,  or  nearsighted- 
ness, an  imperfect  ocular  apparatus  in  a  very 
young  child  seldom  produces  signs  of  a  local 
nature.  Rather,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  a 
variety  of  remote  and  apparently  unrelated 
manifestations  such  as  head  tilting,  head 
shaking,  facial  grimaces,  twitching  of  the 
shoulders  or  arms,  excessive  nervousness, 
enuresis,  disinclination  to  play  long  with 
one  toy,  uncalled  for  fits  of  anger,  mental 
retardation,  and  so  forth. 

In  children  who  have  commenced  their 
schooling,  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  may 
give  the  clue — redness  of  the  eye  balls  or  lid 
lining  (conjunctiva),  granulations  upon  the 
lid  margins,  excessive  watering  or  secretion, 
falling  or  sparse  lashes,  narrowing  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  frowning  expression.  Moreover, 
the  child  of  school  age  often  gives  a  rather 
dependable  descri])tion  of  strain — sensitive- 
ness to  the  light ;  itching  and  burning  of  the 
lids  ;  headache  wilfh \6r<  \iv  ittiout  dizziness  or 


nausea;  ocular  fadgue  or  blurring  of  the 
type  when  reading ;  distortion  of  the  printed 
lines;  doubling, |  jjimping,  or  creeping  and 
moving  of  the  letter^  after  I  he  has  been 
studying  awhile.  Hei|e  again,  however,  the 
most  reliable  evidence  is  usually  furnished 
by  a  keenly  observanit  ttacb^r  who  notes  one 
or  more  of  the  following  abnormalities — 
absent-mindedness ;  unaccountable  lassitude 
and  general  fatigue  without  apparent  phys- 
ical cause  ;  a  lack  of  interest  in  books  amount- 
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ing  sometimes  to  definite  avoidance ;  poor 
concentration ;  failure  to  progress  in  studies  ; 
or  a  too  great  fondness  for  those  outdoor 
pursuits  which  do  not  involve  use  of  the  eyes 
at  close  range. 

In  the  later  years  of  childhood,  the  reflex 
nervous  symptoms  become  much  more  com- 
plicated and  deep-rooted,  in  fact  they  often 
simulate  an  organic  disturbance  of  certain 
functions  or  even  disease  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system.  Certain  supposed  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  wry  neck,  for 
example,  have  often  been  found  to  be  purely 
functional  and  perfectly  cured  by  correction 
of  eyestrain.  There  are  also  records  of  in- 
numerable instances  of  digestive  disturb- 
ances, insomnia,  enuresis,  loss  of  appetite, 
mild  psychosis,  obstinate  delinquency  and  the 
like  having  been  cleared  up  under  appro- 
priate ocular  attention. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  we  might 
classify  the  effects  of  neglected  eyestrain  in 
children  under  three  broad  headings  : 

Disturbances  of  General  Health 

Although  the  causes  of  eyestrain  are  not  at 
the  outset  organic,  if  neglected  they  often 
lead  to  important  complications  and  serious 
ocular  diseases.  Myopia  or  nearsightedness, 
notably,  may  go  on  and  on  in  extreme  cases 
to  actual  blindness  while  the  other  types  of 
refraction  and  muscular  trouble,  when  over- 
looked, may  induce  changes  which  will  ulti- 
mately impair  vision  permanently.  Of 
greater  importance  probably,  are  those 
secondary  affections  which,  while  they  de- 
velop elsewhere  in  the  body,  have  their  origin 
in  eyestrain.  All  too  frequently  these  affec- 
tions become  so  firmly  rooted  that  the  general 
health  is  finally  attacked. 

Loss  to  Society 

A  backward  handicapped  child  can  con- 
tribute but  little  to  the  welfare  or  advance- 
ment of  those  about  him.  Even  if  he  does 
not  become  a  charge,  his  productiveness  will 
be  limited  to  the  more  menial  spheres  of  use- 
fulness. Investigators  have  found  that  a 
high  percentag-e  of  the  inmates  of  penal 
institutions,  reform  schools,  and  homes  for 
the  feebleminded  have  been  early  victims  of 
excessive  and  never-cortected  ocular  defects 
which,  through  producing  disinclination  to 
study  and  consequent  dislike  of  the  class- 
room, led  first  to  truancy,  and  in  turn  to 
loafing  and  the  inevitable  bad  associates  and 
'"'//Ij.lil 


then,  propelled  by  ignorance,  to  crime — truly 
a  vicious  cycle  with  bad  eyes  in  childhood 
undoubtedly  starting  the  wheel. 

One  who  because  of  neglected  eyestrain 
grows  up  distrait,  irritable,  high  strung,  or 
mildly  abnormal  in  any  one  of  many  ways 
which  may  later  prove  incurable,  seldom 
wields  a  good  social  or  domestic  influence. 
He  may  be  expected  to  cause  friction  and 
unhappiness  in  the  home.  Nor  can  great 
success  well  be  anticipated  in  business  or 
professional  life  for  the  person  who  starts 
thus  handicapped.  Even  though  he  escape 
the  nervous  breakdown  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  this  type  of  individual,  he  will 
suffer,  certainly,  a  distinct  loss  in  efficiency. 

Economic  Loss 

The  incalculable  loss  of  potentially  skilled 
workers  in  those  various  professions,  trades, 
and  crafts  wherein  reasonably  good  vision  is 
a  requisite  and  the  consequent  overcrowding 
of  certain  of  the  lower  grades  of  employ- 
ment in  which  poor  vision  is  less  of  a  bar- 
rier; the  curtailed  power  of  the  individual 
to  provide  for  his  family's  healthful  susten- 
ance and  the  advancement  of  his  govern- 
ment's wealth  are  but  a  few  of  the  con- 
siderations which  might  be  weighed  in 
studying  the  economic  aspect  of  the  defective 
vision  problem. 

Conservation  of  the  Sight  of  School 
Children 

Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  con- 
serve the  sight  of  school  children,  through 
proper  illumination,  hygienic  seating,  im- 
provement of  book  type,  and  so  on.  In 
practically  all  urban  and  rural  communities, 
compulsory  examination  of  the  vision  of  the 
pupils  is  now  conducted  by  the  teacher, 
school  physician,  or  nurse,  and  children 
found  defective  are  returned  to  their  homes 
with  a  note  to  that  effect. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  light 
should  come,  preferably,  from  behind  and 
to  the  left  of  the  pupils,  certainly  not  from 
the  front.  Posture  should  insure  a  nearly 
erect  position  of  the  head  without  side- 
tilting  since  this  gives  freer  circulation  of  the 
blood  to  and  from  the  head  and  eyes  and  a 
more  normal  functioning  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  Likewise,  the  book  should  never  be 
held  closer  than  a  foot  away.  Children 
should  never  be  permitted  to  slouch,  slump, 
or  lean  on  their  elbows  while  reading.  In 
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fact,  they  should  hold  their  bodies  almost 
erect.  Books  should  be  held  at  a  forty-five 
degree  angle  and  not  laid  flat  on  the  desk  as 
is  so  commonly  permitted.  Thus  the  line  of 
vision  will  strike  the  surface  of  the  page  at 
almost  a  right  angle. 

Nearsighted  children  should  be  placed 
closer  to  the  blackboard  than  the  others,  but 
a  good  rule  to  follow,  for  the  child's  welfare, 
is  to  seat  him  in  the  farthest  row  back  from 
which  he  can  barely  see  the  figures.  If  it  is 
known  that  certain  children  have  visual  de- 
fects, teachers  should  use  greater  care  to 
write  large,  legible  characters  for  their  bene- 
fit. It  is  well  to  avoid  undue  use  of  colored 
chalks,  but,  if  they  must  be  used,  yellow  and 
blue  would  seem  preferable  to  red  and  green 
since  one's  visual  fields  are  larger  for  the 
former  and  consequently  less  concentration 
is  required.  Busy  teachers  are  prone  to  use 
the  blackboard  too  often  and  for  too  long  a 
period  without  properly  removing  the  chalky 
film  that  mere  erasing  permits  to  remain. 
Frequent  washing  of  the  board  will  yield  a 
clear  surface  void  of  that  annoying  light  re- 
flection which  renders  letters  and  figures 
very  difficult  to  decipher. 

My  experience  with  patients  whose  eye 
conditions  have  been  so  severe  as  to  demand 
withdrawal  from  school  or  drastic  changes 
of  study  habits,  leads  me  to  a  firm  conviction 
that  daylight  is  insufficiently  utilized  for 
study.  Gratifying  results  have  been  realized 
by  merely  curtailing,  or  even  by  entirely 
eliminating  night  study,  through  having 
patients  rise  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  partake 
of  some  simple  nourishment  to  tide  them 
over  till  breakfast,  and  study  their  lessons  by 
daylight. 

Research  Work  in  Sight  Conservation 

Realizing  the  tremendous  social  and 
economic  importance  of  sight  conservation, 
researches  have  been  exhaustively  under- 
taken and  much  reliable  statistical  data  have 
been  accumulated.  Whereas  the  proportion 
of  defective  eyes  in  school  children  has  been 
estimated,  in  times  past,  to  be  as  high  as 
60  per  cent,  legislation  and  the  cooperation 
of  those  concerned  have  lowered  this  figure 
amazingly,  12  per  cent  being  the  present 
estimate  of  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

For  a  further  reduction  in  this  still  too 
large  group,  it  was  recommended  in  the  1928 
joint  report  of  the  Committee  on  Health 
Problems  in  Education  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  American  Medical 


Association,  and  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  that  parents  be  ad- 
vised to  have  their  children's  eyes  routinely 
examined  as  a  part  of  a  general  health  exam- 
ination, before  they  enter  school.  This  sug- 
gestion, to  my  mind,  promises  the  most 
important  advance  yet  made,  because  it  is 
just  at  this  susceptible  age,  while  the  tender 
tissues  of  a  little  child's  eyes  are  still  mold- 
able  and  yielding,  and  before  application  to 
hard  study  has  caused  a  still  further  weaken- 
ing, that  wonders  can  be  accomplished  with 
corrective  measures — glasses,  exercises,  and 
so  forth.  Often,  indeed,  with  children  re- 
ferred promptly  for  care,  early  myopia,  or 
nearsightedness,  can  be  markedly  lessened 
or  even  eradicated ;  astigmatism  may  be  so 
treated  as  to  be  outgrown  in  a  few  years ; 
and  weak  muscles  put  into  a  normal  state 
before  the  growing  age  has  passed.  In  fact, 
an  examination  preceding  entrance  to  school 
may  insure  to  the  pupil  strong,  adequate  eyes 
in  adult  life.  --^ 


Reading  Is  a  Ladder 

"Link  up  reading  and  action — that  is  the 
efficient  way  to  read.  Lord  Kelvin  bought  a 
book  on  heat,  by  a  French  scientist — Fou- 
rier— and  it  changed  his  whole  life  and  led  to 
many  of  his  great  discoveries.  Faraday 
bought  a  book  on  chemistry  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  present  Electrical  Age.  West- 
inghouse  bought  an  English  magazine  and 
found  an  article  on  compressed  air  that  gave 
him  the  idea  of  his  air  brake  that  is  now  used 
in  all  the  railways  of  the  world.  Henry  Ford, 
too,  bought  a  magazine  and  saw  an  article  on 
'Horseless  carriages'  that  started  him  on  his 
way  to  become  the  most  successful  of  all 
manufacturers.  The  man  who  does  not  read, 
in  these  days  of  quick  changes  and  irresistible 
progress,  drops  behind  and  becomes  an  ob- 
solete and  insignificant  unit  in  his  trade. 
Reading  is  a  ladder.  You  MUST  read  IF 
YOU  want  TO  CLlM^r— Herbert  N.  Cas- 
son. 

The  Spark 

Within  every  young  life  is  a  divine  spark. 
To  find  that  spark  and  to  fan  it  into  flame  is 
the  supreme  achievement  of  the  teacher.  This 
celestial  fire  is  nurtured  in  the  affections.  It 
finds  itself  in  creative  work.  Its  power  is  so 
great  that,  once  kindled,  the  whole  Hfe  is 
oriented  and  energized  by  it.  An  individual 
or  a  nation  which  is  to  be  strong  needg  this 
divine  fire  and  appreciates  it.  That  is  why 
America  is  so  full  of  the  prophetic  quality. 
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California  and  the  Spirit  of  Learning 

THE  Spirit  of  learning  varies  in  intensity 
from  generation  to  generation  and  from 
period  to  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
History  has  its  Age  of  Pericles,  its  Renais- 
sance and  its  Dark  Ages  and  many  other 
periods  of  varying  intensity  of  learning. 
Youth  and  age  bring  out  contrasts  in  the  in- 
dividual's life  of  learning.  Monotony  and 
sameness  weaken  the  spirit  of  learning.  In- 
ventions, discoveries  and  contacts  of  races 
and  nations  kindle  the  flame  of  learning. 
Change  and  variety  quicken  and  strengthen 
the  spirit.  The  desire  for  learning  is  stronger 
in  childhood  and  youth,  for  changes  come 
faster  in  these  years  and  the  unknown  is 
greater  than  in  later  life.  Each  one  is  eager  to 
learn  enough  so  that  he  can  read  satisfactory 
meanings  into  new  things  and  experiences. 
The  savage  is  content  to  explain  on  the  basis 
of  evil  or  good  spirits  while  the  scientist  seeks 
the  laws  and  principles  governing  the  uni- 
verse and  its  phenomena.  Whether  scientist 
or  savage  one  comes  to  the  end  of  the  known, 
to  the  uncaused  cause.  The  savage  is  content 
to  make  his  crude  and  simple  interpretation 
of  the  world  while  the  civilized  man  is  never 
content  with  present  interpretations  and 
seeks  through  research  and  experimentation 
to  penetrate  further  and  further  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  present  knowledge. 

It  may  seem  facetious  to  credit  the  climate 
of  California  with  stimulating  the  spirit  of 
learning  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  cli- 
matic conditions  greatly  affect  learning. 
Peoples  and  nations  have  progressed  by  rea- 
son of  their  fortunate  locations  where  cli- 
mates are  stimulating  while  other  peoples 
perhaps  equally  good  by  inheritance  have 
progressed  less  as  a  consequence  of  enervat- 


Portrait  of  a  Great  Teacher 

First,  whatever  the  ideal  teacher  may  b< 
teaching,  it  will  be  for  him/a  windo. 
through  which  he  looks  out  u^on  the  whol< 
universe. 

Second,  the  mere  merchandising  of  infor 
mation  will  never  seem  t6  the  ideal  teachej 
his  main  purpose ;  the  l/indling  of  the  will 
the  enrichment  of  the/motions,  the  lighting 
up  of  the  imagination,  the  making  of  sti 
dents  sensitive  and  eager  will  seem  to  hi] 
more  important  than  all  else. 

Third,  the  ideal  teacher,  will  have  a  gaj 
and  gracious  spirit,  first,  because  he  con 
ceives  teaching  as  a  great  and  exhilaratini 
enterprise,  and  second,  because  he  ha] 
trained  himself  so  that  he  approaches  hi| 
task  with  a  sense  of  confidence  and  effec 
tiveness. — Glenn  Frank,  President,  Um 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 


The  Harvard  Freshman  Bible,  given  to  al 
freshmen  entering  that  university  contain] 
this  paragraph: 

"To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  ages ;  t^ 
count  Nature  a  familiar  acquaintance,  an] 
Art  an  intimate  friend;  to  gain  a  standarj 
for  the  appreciation  of  other  men's  worl 
and  the  criticism  of  your  own ;  to  carry  thl 
keys  of  the  world's  library  in  your  pockef 
and  to  feel  its  resources  behind  you  in  what 
ever  task  you  undertake;  to  make  hosts  q| 
friends  among  the  men  of  your  own  age  whT 
are  to  be  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life ;  to  losj 
yourself  in  generous  enthusiasm  and  to  c( 
operate  with  others  for  common  ends;  tj 
learn  manners  from  students  who  are  gentle 
men  and  to  form  character  under  professoi 
who  are  Christians — this  is  the  offer  of  thl 
college  for  the  best  four  years  of  your  life;] 


ing  climates.  CaHf ornia  is  fortunate  in  il 
stimulating  climate  and  in  the  variety  of  il 
physical  features.  These  facts  of  physic? 
conditions,  together  with  the  clash  of  idej 
due  to  a  cosmopolitan  population,  stir  th| 
spirit  of  learning  so  that  California  rani 
high  in  educational  and  other  achievements 
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